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PROGRAM: Complete Brandenburg Concertos 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 in F Major, BWV 1046 Johann Sebastian Bach 
[Allegro] (1685-1750) 
Adagio 
Allegro 


Menuet - Trio I - Polonaise - Trio II 
Sof: Susanna Ogata, vzolino piccolo 
R. J. Kelley and Elisabeth Axtell, horns 
Stephen Hammer, Debra Nagy, and Lani Spahr, oboes 
Marilyn Boenau, bassoon 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F Major, BWV 1047 Bach 
[Allegro] 
Andante 
Allegro assai 
Sok: Christopher Krueger, recorder 

John Thiessen, ¢rwmpet 

Stephen Hammer, oboe 

Aisslinn Nosky, volin 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G Major, BWV 1048 Bach 
[Allegro] 
Adagio 
Allegro 
~intermission~ 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 1n G Major, BWV 1049 Bach 
Allegro 
Andante 
Presto 
Sol: Stephen Hammer and Christopher Krueger, recorders 
Aisslinn Nosky, vzo/in 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 in D Major, BWV 1050 Bach 
Allegro 
Affettuoso 
Allegro 
Soi: Christopher Krueger, flute 
Aisslinn Nosky, vzo/in 
Ian Watson, harpsichord 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B-flat Major, BWV 1051 Bach 
[Allegro] 
Adagio ma non tanto 


Allegro 
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ABOUT THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 

Founded in Boston in 1815, the Handel and Haydn Society (H+H) is considered America’s oldest continuously 
performing arts organization. H+H celebrates its Bicentennial in 2015 with a series of special concerts and initiatives to 
honor 200 years of music making. Under Artistic Director Harry Christophers’ leadership, H+H’s mission is to enrich 
life and influence culture by performing Baroque and Classical music at the highest levels of artistic excellence, and by 
providing engaging, accessible, and broadly inclusive music education and training activities. H+H’s Period Instrument 
Orchestra and Chorus present live and recorded historically informed performances of this repertoire in ways that 
stimulate the musical and cultural life of the Greater Boston community and beyond. 

H-+H’s esteemed tradition of innovation and excellence began in the 19th century with the American premieres of 
Handel’s Messzah, Haydn’s Creation, and Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. Today, H+H is widely known through its local 
subscription series, tours, concert broadcasts on 99.5 WCRB and National Public Radio, and recordings. H+H’s first 
recording with Harry Christophers, Mozart Mass in C Minor, was issued in September 2010 on the CORO label. 
Subsequent releases include Mozart Requiem (2011), and Coronation Mass (2012), as well as the critically acclaimed Haydn, 
Vol. 1 (September 2013) and the best-selling Joy fo the World: An American Christmas (October 2013). Special CDs being 
recorded for the Bicentennial include Hande/ Messiah (currently on sale) and Haydn The Creation (scheduled for 2015). 

As a 21st-century performing arts organization, H+H’s primary roles are to perform and educate, and to serve as a 
resource center and community partner. The Karen S. and George D. Levy Education Program, established in 1985, 
reaches 10,000 children each year in underserved Greater Boston communities. H+H also maintains partnerships with 
cultural and higher educational institutions. It offers college students opportunities to learn about and perform Baroque 
and Classical music; presents public programming at libraries, community centers, and museums; and hosts free lectures 
and symposia. 

Learn more at handelandhaydn.org. 


Aisslinn Nosky, violin, was appointed Concertmaster of the Handel and Haydn Society in 2011. With a reputation 
for being one of the most dynamic and versatile violinists of her generation, Nosky is in great demand internationally as a 
soloist, leader, and concertmaster. Recent collaborations include the Thunder Bay Symphony, the Lameque International 
Baroque Festival Orchestra, Arion Baroque Orchestra, the Calgary Philharmonic, Collegium Musicum Hanyang, and 
Tafelmusik Baroque Orchestra. 

Nosky is also a member of I FURIOSI Baroque Ensemble. For over a decade, this innovative Canadian ensemble 
has presented its own edgy and inventive concert series in Toronto and toured Europe and North America, drawing new 
audiences to Baroque music. With the Eybler Quartet, Nosky explores repertoire from the first century of the string 
quartet literature on period instruments. The Eybler Quartet’s latest recording of Haydn’s Opus 33 string quartets was 
released to critical acclaim in 2012, as well as her 2013 CORO recording of Haydn’s Violin Concerto in G Major with the 
Handel and Haydn Society. 

Since 2005, Nosky has been a highly active member of Tafelmusik Baroque Orchestra and has toured and appeared 
as soloist with this internationally-renowned ensemble. 


Ian Watson, harpsichord, has been playing with the Handel and Haydn Society since 2008 and was named Resident 
Conductor in 2014. Born in England, Watson has appeared as soloist or conductor with the London Symphony, London 
Philharmonic and Royal Philharmonic Orchestras, Scottish Chamber, English Chamber, Academy of St. Martin in the 
Fields, English Baroque Soloists, and The Sixteen among other ensembles. He was invited to be the assistant conductor, 
organ, and harpsichord soloist and continuo player for Sir John Eliot Gardiner’s Bach Cantata Pilgrimage. He has also 
been featured on numerous recordings and film soundtracks including Amadeus, Polanski’s Death and the Maiden, 
Restoration, Cry, the Beloved Country, and BBC‘s David Copperfield. 

In 2014, he made a critically-acclaimed debut directing the Baroque Band in Chicago and recently led a performance 
of Beethoven’s Triple Concerto and Ninth Symphony in Mechanics Hall, Worcester with Arcadia Players. He is now 
music director at First Parish in Lincoln and artistic director of their Live in Lincoln Center concert series. 


Program Notes by Teresa M. Neff 

Having been passed over for the position of Kapellmeister (music director) at the court of Weimar, Johann Sebastian 
Bach (1685-1750) realized he needed to search for a new job. In 1717, Prince Leopold of Anhalt—Cothen offered Bach 
the same position at his court; however, when Bach asked permission to leave Weimar, his Duke denied the request. 
(This was not unusual; musicians were often contractually obligated to request permission to change employers.) Bach 
persisted, for which he was arrested and held by the Duke for 27 days. After his release on December 2, 1717, Bach was 
free to move to Cothen (about 44 miles north of Leipzig), a more prestigious court with an orchestra of 18 musicians 
and a prince who actively participated in music there. 

The only precise date associated with the Brandenburg Concertos, a set of six concertos selected by Bach from a 
larger body of works, is 1721. This is the date of the dedication to Christian Ludwig, Margrave of Brandenburg. Bach’s 
dedication implies that the two had met earlier and that the composer was fulfilling a request for music. This meeting 
may have been in 1719 when Bach was in Berlin to purchase a new harpsichord for Prince Leopold—most likely the 
same instrument on which the virtuosic solo passages in Concerto No. 5 were first heard. 

The simplicity of the title Bach chose for the margrave’s copy, Sz Concerts avec plusieurs instruments (concertos with 
several instruments), belies the array of instrumental combinations and formal diversity in this collection. Each concerto 
retains the outline of the three-movement structure and the alternation of passages for soloists and larger ensemble (tutti) 
which characterized the concerto in Bach’s day. Yet each concerto is distinctive not only in its particular solo group but 
also in the details of each movement; Bach challenges himself to “solve” self-imposed compositional challenges within 
each concerto, especially in relation to the balance within the solo group. 

The solo instruments in Concerto No. 1 in F Major, BWV 1046, are two horns, three oboes, bassoon, and violin 
(violino piccolo). The winds (horn, oboe, bassoon) of the solo group might easily overpower a single violin, so for much of 
the first movement, Bach uses the solo violin as the leader of the larger ensemble. The emergence of the violin in 
dialogue with the oboes and bassoon in the second movement becomes a delightful surprise. Once the entire solo group 
has been presented, the third movement and the succeeding dance movements feature passages for each. 

Fewer in number, the soloists in Concerto No. 2 in F Major, BWV 1047, are more diverse: trumpet, recorder, oboe, 
and violin. After the first ritornello (opening statement by the full ensemble) in the first movement, Bach briefly 
introduces the solo violin with only continuo accompaniment. Next, an abbreviated ritornello is followed by the oboe 


accompanied by the violin. This pattern continues, each soloist “handing off” the melody to the next and separated by a 
short ritornello, until all four instruments have been presented. The four soloists are then mixed and matched for the 
remainder of the movement. Bach withholds the trumpet from the second movement, a graceful dance in minor, before 
the final movement opens with the trumpet introducing a fugue theme that is imitated by each soloist in turn. 

To our modern ears, Concerto No. 3 in G Major, BWV 1048, may seem to be the least concerto-like of the set. 
Scored for three violins, three violas, three cellos, and continuo, (perhaps the reason Bach placed it as the third concerto 
of the set!), the work presents the strings both collectively and individually. The first movement begins with a distinctive 
three-note motive which is passed through each solo group—a treat for the eye as well as the ear. The second movement 
contains only two chords and so the challenge for the ensemble lies in how to realize those pitches. The chords might be 
played as written or, more likely, used as the skeletal structure for a short improvised passage by one of the soloists. This 
transitional movement leads to the third movement, a swirling dance that opens with a flourish first heard in the violins 
before moving to the rest of the ensemble. 

Bach uses only high instruments, violin and two recorders, as the soloists in Concerto No. 4, in G Major, BWV 1049. 
With its focus on long-held notes in the recorders and the sparse accompaniment, the first movement feels leisurely. 
While the two solo flutes are easily heard, it can be difficult to hear a solo violin among the rest of the strings. Bach 
solves this compositional challenge by using the solo violin to connect the sections of the movement. In the second 
movement, the soloists act as echoes to the rest of the ensemble. These roles are then reversed as the soloists elaborate 
on the opening idea and the ensemble replies. This movement closes with two chords that harmonically prepare the final 
Presto movement, a whirlwind of ideas for the ensemble and soloists alike. 

In Concerto No. 5 in D Major, BWV 1050, Bach delineates two roles for the harpsichord, continuo player and 
soloist. When the harpsichord is part of the continuo, only the left hand notes are written because it was assumed that 
the player would improvise the correct chords for the right hand. When the harpsichord ts soloist, however, Bach writes 
out the music for both hands, including a spectacular cadenza at the end of the first movement. Along with the 
harpsichord, the other two soloists in this concerto, flute and violin, play in imitation, passing lines back and forth in a 
conversational way. This continues in the second movement, scored only for the three soloists, creating an intimate and 
introspective mood. In the last movement, Bach again sets the soloists’ lines in imitation, now part of a joyful dance. 

The absence of violins makes Concerto No. 6 in B-flat Major, BWV 1051, unique in this set. The soloists—two 
violas, two violas da gamba, and cello—are accompanied only by continuo, a characteristic this concerto shares with 
Concerto No. 3. This concerto juxtaposes the old-style instruments, vo/as da gamba (held by the legs) and new 
instruments, vzo/as da braccio (held by the arms), with the newer violas and cello featured in the last two movements; in 
these movements, the vo/as da gamba either do not play (second movement) or are cast in more of a supporting role. 

Many details about the Brandenburg Concertos remain a mystery. The Margrave’s response to Bach’s gift is not 
known for sure. No record of his acknowledgment ts extant, leading many to conclude that one was never sent. Equally 
uncertain is the performance history of these works beyond the assumption that they were probably performed in 
Cothen and that at least two of the concertos have roots back to Weimar as well. The Brandenburg Concertos, lost to — 
the generation immediately succeeding Bach, were published in the mid-19th century and have been favorite works since 
the 20th century. The skill of Bach as a composer and his experimentation with the blending of diverse instruments, 
colors, and textures never ceases to amaze and.delight. 


OTeresa M. Neff, Handel and Haydn Society Christopher Hogwood Historically Informed Performance Fellow 


ISABELIA 
SEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM 


Kindly turn off all electronic devices during the concert and refrain from any photography or filming in the hall. 
Also, please note the location of the emergency exit doors: across the hall from the doors through which you entered. 


The Gardner Museum receives operating support from the Massachusetts Cultural Council. 


The harpsichord was generously donated by Dr. Robert Barstow in memory of Marion Huse. Its care is endowed in memory of Dr. 
Barstow by The Barstow Fund. 


